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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. — XLIII. 


“*Vive Les Etats Unis!’ Cries Joffre in 
the Senate,” says a flaring newspaper head- 
line. A Paris paper would have quoted Joffre 
as exclaiming: “Vivent les Etats-Unis !” 
Similarly in Spanish the form of the verb 
changes from singular to plural. A Mexican 
might shout “Viva Carranza!” or “ Viva 
Villa !” according to his predilections or his 
fears, but he would not exclaim : “ Viva los 
Estados Unidos !” and he might be slow to 
shout : “Vivan los Estados Unidos }” al- 
though that would be the proper phrase in 
Spanish. 

Objecting to the word “ Britisher,” a corre- 





spondent of the London Times quotes a letter 
to Lloyd George which says : “ Do not, I pray 
you, brand our race as ‘ Britishers’ as you did 
in your great speech in Parliament yesterday. 
That is Germanized journalese, a word made 
to match the ‘ Amerikaner,’ ‘ Deutscher,’ and 
the other national names manufactured in 
Germany as part of the German language. 
Our British name for ourselves is Britons. 
Say to yourself the two words ‘ Britons’ and 
‘Britishers,’ and your keen ear will hear in 
the one the clean-cut, taut attitude of our race, 
and in the other the slushy echo of its source. 
Our language is a precious heritage ; lift, do 
not debase it.” 

Fencers cross swords, but ball-players do 
not cross bats, and it is doing violence to 
metaphor to say, for instance, that the Giants 
crossed bats with the White Sox. 

If you have an option on anything you 
have the right to buy it at a specified price 
within a specified time. Naturally no one 
else can have the same privilege, so that the 
phrase, “first option,” cannot be justified. 

Why say “He lives in a cottage house” ? 
If it is a cottage it surely is a house. 

A stint is a fixed amount of labor to be 
done. A stunt is an achievement which one 
may undertake. As a writer in the Atlantic 
says: “A stunt is something quite useless. 
It is the horseplay of the mountebank, and 
has nothing in common with honest, pro- 
ductive labor.” 

If the editor who wrote: “Every alumni 
and alumnz and their respective’ wives and 
husbands are invited to be present” had writ- 
ten instead : “ Every alumnus and alumna and’ 
his or her wife or husband is invited to be 
present,” he would still have had an awkward 
sentence. When we have that perfectly good 
English word “ graduate,” why use “ alumnus ” 
and “alumna,” anyway? Even the children 
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would have understood if the editor had writ- 
ten : “All graduates, with their wives or hus- 
bands, are invited to be present.” 

“Team” properly means a group of persons 
working or playing in concert, or two or more 
beasts of burden harnessed together. It can- 
not properly be used to mean a horse and 
vehicle, or a vehicle with two or more horses 
attached. “Team” never includes the vehicle, 
although there is a Yankee saying, “He's a 
whole team, with a little dog under the 
wagon.” 

However it may be in England, in this coun- 
try a man lives on Whateveryoumaycallit 
street and his children play in the street — 
perhaps. He does not live in the street, which 
is a certain defined area, but his house fronts 
on it. 

Many American proofreaders apparently 
do not know that in England “ Lloyds,” with- 
out an apostrophe, means the bankers. The 
name of the association of underwriters is 
Lloyd’s (not “Lloyds’,” as it is often 
printed ). 

When even a-paper once so critical as the 
New York Sun tells of a German engineer 
seized as a suspect and held “ incommuni- 
cado” on Ellis Island it seems necessary to 
note that Spanish, which is almost a phonetic 
language, does not double the “m,” as Eng- 
lish does, and that the proper spelling is “ in- 
comunicado.” 

Speaking of a photodrama running in New 
York an advertisement says that thousands 
of persons have been awed by the enormity 


of the attraction. The enormity of some 
photodramas will be admitted without discus- 
sion, but in this case it was the enormousness 
of the production that was meant. 

When the real estate man advertises : 
“Own your own home,” he gives good ad- 
vice, although perhaps his second “own” 
isn’t altogether necessary. 

“Proletariat” in modern usage means 
wage-workers collectively, or the body ot 
workingmen, and the editor who, speaking 
of Russian troops and workingmen, says 
“they were all proletariats,’ makes a wrong 
use of the word. He might have said they 
were all proletarians, a proletarian being a 
member of the proletariat. 

Writers about swimming who speak of 
“the trudgeon stroke should know that the 
word should be written “trudgen.” It is 
derived from the name of a swimmer, Trud- 
gen, who devised the stroke used in swim- 
ming in which the swimmer, face down, 
reaches forward Alternately with the arms, 
but kicks with both legs at once. 

Seniors, juniors, sophomores, and perhaps 
freshmen at colleges may be students. After 
they leave college some of them may possibly 
become scholars. Before they go to college, 
with others in the grammar and high schoois 
they may properly be called pupils. It may 
be all right to speak of “the scholars” in 
the grammar schools, but even in referring 
to high school boys and girls in general it is 
better not to speak of “the students.” 
Cameripce, Mass. Edward B. Hughes. 





SIDELIGHTS ON PROOFREADING —l. 


Happening one day within the precincts of 
the private office where a well known hotel 
proprietor communes with himself and takes 
counsel with his subordinates, I saw one of 


those huge, almost staggering wall cards, 
which, despite their size, hold but a single 
word — the magic talisman in this case being 


the five letters Think! How obvious, how 
trite, was my mental exclamation. But when 
I realized the multifold, the complex problems 
this executive had to grasp, their scope, their 
far-reaching consequences, I could hardly 
doubt that the man needed many an hour 
when he sat and devotedly worshiped the 
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fetish of those great red-letter symbols on a 
background of white. 

It would not be desiring too much to wish 
that this one word might be seared and 
branded on the memory and imagination of 
every printer’s Reader ; for it is not ignorance, 
but often carelessness and thoughtlessness 
that makes us fail to detect the slight (or 
sometimes gross ) errors of type, of spelling, 
of diction, or of fact. 

The testimony of many who have had the 
final oversight of proof, and the disagreeable 
task of removing these blemishes — at con- 
siderably greater cost than if they had been 
discovered earlier — tends to show that “the 
female of the species is more deadly than the 
male.” What right has a woman to do em- 
broidery, or knitting, or love stories, or cook- 
ing, in her spare time, if she is accepting pay 
for trying to read proof ? Why should she 
not read the daily papers, take up current 
events, socialism, French, world history, or 
even baseball or the latest dances — so that 
she may know. something, and not absolutely 
nothing, in her chosen work in the printing 
plant ? 

I have collected a few “ gems,” the product 
(or rather, lack of production ) of a woman 
of the dilettante type who because she was 
clever, of good personality, quick-witted, was 
characterized in a well known classic centre, 
as “so bright,” “an intensely interesting 
woman,” “a brilliant conversationalist,” — 
among the uninitiated. But here is the other 
side of the shield, carefully sketched from her 
record in the proof sanctum : — 

Every day a dietician plans the menu. 

Entirely unique in appearance. 

She was now nearing middle age, and 
inclining somewhat to carbonpoint ( em- 
bonpoint ). 

Newspapers, magazines, billboards, 
street-cars, house organs, and every other 
conceivable media. 

We didn’t enroll but twenty-four to 
start with. 

The doctor comes around two or three 
times a week at the one school, and only 
once a month at the other. 

All of the fixtures in said bring 
( brick ) building, 239 Blank Street. 

The collision never phased ( feazed ) 
him a bit. 

She carelessly waived the offer aside. 


Use and occupation of the premises are 
effected and interfered with. 

The coats are to be finished up today. 

Accept a copy of our little booklet. 

You ripped the rainbow from the sky 
to make it a chemical ( ! ) formula. 


Here we have defiance of the laws of na- 
ture, of physiology, law, natural history, and 
dense ignorance of the plainest rules of syn- 
tax and spelling. Now I would give any one 
who deliberately passed such sentences, with 
plenty of time to study them out, nothing but 
simple revision : the A-B-C of proofreading ; 
but still more, I would cover the wall with 
poster sheets bearing in flaming letters the 
word “ Think !” for that word is a multum in 
parvo for every corrector — better than a 
monogram for a brooch or a signet ring. 

These correctors who do not get out into 
the world (or read out into it ) are pitifully 
literal. I remember a young person, a tyro 
in the office, who changed in several instances 
of its use the word “busted” to “ bursted.” 
When asked to explain, she said : “ Why, the 
present tense is ‘ burst,’ so we must insert the 
‘r’!” but when queried as to the word 
“thrust,” and pressed to know if she 
“thrusted”” any objects out of her way yes- 
terday, she began to see the point, and realized 
that though some verbs be irregular, they are 
not alone in that respect. The same young 
woman had to be told daily about the re- 
stricted relative pronoun and its unrestricted 
use and the appearance or non-appearance of 
the comma. “Who” and “whom” were al- 
ways a mystery to her — she was extremely 
apt to reverse accepted usage: “I'd like to 
know whom that last speaker was.” Just a 
little inversion would have saved her : “ That 
last speaker — I'd like to know who he was.” 

Invert — analyze — study — TuInx. So 
we come around like the wheel of the world, 
where some are at the top awhile, and some 
groaning at the bottom. But there is a place 
for the Thinker. Silently and sagaciously, 
through watchful waiting and slow progress, 
he essays the media via and approaches the 
hub, where though perhaps there is slow 
movement, poise may be attained and a steady 
outlook upon the unchanging world of letters. 

Newark, N. J. Arthur Pemberton. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

e*-s 

With the price of paper increased more 
than one hundred per cent., a large increase 
in the cost of printing, and now a serious in- 
crease in postage rates, according to the terms 
of the War Revenue bill, it is absolutely isn- 


possible to continue the publication of THE 
WRITER at one dollar a year. Either publica- 
tion must be suspended, or the price of the 
magazine must be increased. THE WRITER 
has never been conducted as a money-making 
proposition, and from the start it has been 
published primarily in the interest of its rea?- 
ers, but its income must at least equal the cost 
of production. The publisher has kept the 
price at a dollar a year longer than he should 
have done, because he wanted the helpful in- 
fluence of the magazine to be as wide as pos- 
sible. Now a change is necessary, and begin- 
ning June 1 the price of THE WRITER will be 
fifteen cents a copy, or $1.50 a year — cer- 
tainly not a high price for a volume of nearly 
two hundred pages of such helpful matter as 
THe WRITER prints. The price for the years 
1916 and 1917, giving “The Writer’s Direc- 
tory of Periodicals” complete, will be $3. For 
thirty years THe WRITER, the pioneer maga- 
zine for literary workers, has been published 
in the interest of those who write. Now is 
the time for friends of the magazine, those 
who have been been helped by THE WRITER 
and who find it useful, to come to the support 
of the publisher, by renewing their subscrip- 
tions promptly as they become due and by do- 
ing what they can to extend the circulation of 
the magazine. 
. ° o 

The Youth's Companion points out the 
absurdity of using to an excess substitutes 
for “said,” in writing dialogue. “There 
came to the Companion the other day,” it 
says, “a little story for the Children’s Page 
in which, within the space of about four hun- 
dred words of dialogue, the author used the 
words laughed, smiled, declared, nodded, ad- 
mired, responded, and beamed, all of them 
as substitutes for the simple verb ‘said.’ ‘I 
could not think of it,’ laughed Aunt Mary. 
‘Yes, indeed!’ nodded Alice. ‘Isn't it 
lovely !’ admired Lucy. And so on, all the 
way through. Anything to avoid using the 
one word that should have been used.” “To 
what absurd lengths the habit can be car- 
ried,” the Youth’s Companion editor goes on 
to say, “appears in a story by a well known 
writer in one of the popular magazines. A 
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single installment of the tale contains thirty 
different words used in place of ‘said, 
among them  wheezed,_ smiled, . flushed, 
strangled, suffered, jumped, frowned, bridled, 
quenched, snapped, flamed, sliced, monotoned, 
and last, — oh, crowning glory of inventive 
genius ! — sing-singed ! All are literary 
misdemeanors, some are literary crimes, but 
sing-singed savors of the state prison. Writ- 
ers who find themselves inclined to indulge 
the habit should take a course of reading in 
the Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy. Mr. 
Hashimura Togo has the art to perfection. 
*“ How could it ?” he illuminate’ ; ‘“ What 
you mean ?” I blop’ ; ‘“I think cannot,” he 
renig. In Togo the cultivated reader sees 
the humor and the satire of it.” 


As THe WRriTeER said in the October num- 
ber, in which a list of possible substitutes for 
“said” was printed, these substitutes should 
be used with discretion, and the writer should 
not take so much pains to avoid using the 
word “said” that the reader’s attention is 
called to his maneuverings. “Always” — to 
repeat — “writers should remember that the 
best style is that which is transparent, so that 
the reader gets the thought without having 
his attention called to the phraseology in 
which it is expressed.” In spite of what the 
Youth’s Companion says, a judicious use of 


substitutes for “said” may relieve monotony . 


in dialogue, but of course the thing should not 
be overdone. “Laughed Aunt Mary,” for 
instance, says not only as much as “said 
Aunt Mary,” but something more, and so is 
justified, but no writer with good taste would 
write “admired Lucy,” or “flushed,” or “ suf- 
fered,” or “sliced,” or “monotoned,” not to 
mention “sing-singed,” as substitutes for 
“said,” or use any such substitutes in such 
numbers as to call the attention of the 
reader to them. “ Expostulated,” “ shouted,” 
“groaned,” “complained,” for instance, — 
many others might be mentioned — are legiti- 
mate and useful substitutes for “said,” and 
used judiciously they probably would not at- 
tract the attention or arouse the resentment 


of the protesting editor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
t?'s, 

Speaking at a meeting of the Poetry So- 
ciety in London and referring to a suggestion 
that the State should subsidize the society 
and help it along with money, Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton said : “I should like to sleep over that 
proposition. An artist in color may need 
help, for he may not be able to afford 
models, paints, studio, etc. So may an actor 
need help. But your poet needs only a bit 
of pencil and a scrap of paper. I fear that 
the effect of money subvention might tend 
to create bad poets, and there is nothing so 
beastly as a bad poet.” 

. ° . 

The Page Company gives twelve reasons 
why it has had to increase the price of many 
of its books, as follows :— 

Paper has increased in cost . A 

Ink has increased in cost . . 59 

Press rollers have increased in cost 200 

Binder’s cloth has increased in cost 25 

Binder’s board has increased in cost 100 

Gold leaf has increased in cost . 25 

Leather has increased in cost . 100 

Glue has increased in cost . . 50 

Labor has increased in cost . . 10 

Thread has increased in cost . 50 

Paper boxes have increased in cost 

Crash and supplies have increased 

in cost . . ° . e . 50 


too per cent. 


Generally the cost of living is much greater 
than it was, but there is nothing in this pub- 
lishers’ table to show that the royalties paid 
to authors have increased. W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 


How should an unknown playwright pro- 
ceed to market his wares ? Should he appeal 
directly to the producers, or should he deal 
through playbrokers ? Is a beginner wasting 
time in mailing his manuscript from producer 
to producer, with stamps for its return en- 
closed ? Two New York producers have had 
manuscripts of mine for four months, with 
no word of any kind from them. A third 
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replied promptly after reading the manuscript 
— and returned it. Am I proceeding in the 
wrong way ? Can you name any responsible 
playbrokers who might be interested in the 
work of unknown playwrights? w. w. H. 

[ This query was referred for authoritative 
answer to Miss Elisabeth Marbury, who in 
turn referred it to the American Play Com- 
pany, New York, from which the following 
reply has been received : “ Speaking from a 
playbroker’s point of view, we would say that 
for the beginner there are many advantages 
in securing the services of a playbroker to 
further the handling and placing of a play. 
Our method is this : We read without fee or 
obligation of any sort every play submitted 
to us and within a fortnight advise the author 
or owner exactly what our opinion as to the 
commercial value of the manuscript may be, 
and endeavor, if the manuscript shows merit, 
to point out the weaknesses and shortcomings 
in a helpful way, but we do not undertake to 
make any analytical criticism of the average 
manuscript. If we are interested in the play 
we enter into an agreement with the author 
to handle it for a period of twelve months, 
and because of our especially intimate rela- 
tions with the worth-while producers we have 
every means of bringing the play to the atten- 
tion of the producer for whom it is: best 
suited. It is in this particular field that this 
department specializes. If we are successful 
in securing a production of the play, we draw 
up all the necessary contracts, protecting the 
author in all his rights, collect all moneys due 
him, and retain for our services ten per cent. 
of the money earned for the author by the 
production of the play. Our facilities enable 
us to further the interests of the play in stock 
and also in motion pictures, as well as in the 
novelization and musical-comedy fields. The 
only other method of securing a production is 
the one your reader complains of, that of sub- 
mitting it direct to the producers and taking 
one’s chances. In the event of a production 
under this latter condition, the author is more 
or less handicapped by inexperience in se- 
curing an equitable contract and satisfactory 
advance payment on account of royalty.” -— 
W. H. H.] 


Please give me information about the mar- 


oe if any, ~ (1) cartoons on current topics, 
d (2) ideas, without drawings, for = 
p aarti ly ar 
[This question is not an easy one to answer. 
Any paper asked by a contributor if it were 
in the market for cartoons would probably 
say no, and yet might buy a good cartoon the 
same day, if one were offered. Paul T. Gil- 
bert, managing editor of Cartoons Magazine, 
to whom the question was referred, says : 
“Excepting with such publications as Puck, 
which use only the best, I doubt if there is a 
market for cartoons on current topics. The 
newspapers and the syndicates have their own 
cartoonists, and many of the newspapers on 
account of the print paper crisis are letting 
out their cartoonists and cutting down on the 
art matter used. Some of the best cartoonists 
in America are now looking for a job. There 
is no market whatever for cartoon ideas.” — 
W. H. H.] 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 


<i 


Judge (New York) has recently adopted 
the policy of payment on acceptance instead 
of, as heretofore, on publication. Its especial 
needs, aside from regular humorous matter, 
are verses in light vein, not too long — three 
or four stanzas, at most — and humorous es- 
says and short stories, of not more than a 
thousand words. 


Successful Farming ( Des Moines, Iowa ) 
especially needs some good clean stories. 


McClure’s (New York) is always on the 
lookout for new authors. The editors cannot 
seem to get enough really good material. It 
seems to them that there is a scarcity of 
promising new writers, and Mr. Towne asks 
if they are being lured away from the maga- 
zines by the big prices offered by the moving- 
picture people. Last August McClure’s 
printed an appeal for good short stories from 
unknown writers, and although hundreds of 
manuscripts were received in response, there 
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was not one that was really worth while. 
The trouble is, Mr. Towne says, that if the 
editor sends out a word of encouragement 
to new writers the writers at once unload 
their old manuscripts upon him instead of 
working hard over a new story. They think 
that such a word of encouragement means an 
empty manuscript bin. McClure’s is always 
well supplied with material, but there is 
never a time when a really worth-while story 
is not welcome. Mr. Towne says: “ Teil 
your authors to get busy, and to send us the 
best that is in them. I mean this.” 


Breezy Stories ( New York ) wants novel- 
ettes and short stories, particularly short 
, stories of 4,000 words and under. 


The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) never uses poetry, and there is no 
longer a-market there for jokes and anec- 
dotes. The magazine uses fiction ranging 
from short stories of 1,000 to 2,000 words in 
length to serials of 40,000 words ; material 
fitting the household and other departments ; 
articles, photographs, drawings, and cover 
designs. Translations of matter from for- 
eign periodicals and books are never used, 
and short stories should not exceed 6,000 
words in length. 


The Juvenile Court Record ( Chicago ) 
wants articles giving real happenings of 
juvenile court cases, with photographs when- 
ever possible. 


The Field Illustrated, published by the Ad- 
vanced Agricultural Publishing Company, i7 
West Forty-Second street, New York, is de- 
voted primarily to pure-bred live-stock in- 
terests, but it is now widening its scope and 
is using more material on subjects of interest 
to the farmer and the ranchman, as well as to 
the country gentleman. The editor is particu- 
larly desirous of procuring interesting photo- 
graphs along this line. 


To writers who want to obtain first-hand 
information about the United States Marine 
Corps the Recruiting Publicity Bureau, 117 
East Twenty-fourth street, New York, is 
prepared to supply whatever they need — 


figures, posters, text, photographs, or“ any 
information. The Publicity Bureau occupies 
two and a half stories of a big loft building 
on Fourth avenue, with a publication plant 
as modern in equipment and as efficiently 
manned as any plant of the size in America, 
and every expert in that shop is a Marine. 


The Bookman { New York ) is in the mar- 
ket for short verse. 


Cartoons Magazine (Chicago) wants ar- 
ticles dealing with life of Greenwich Village, 
Washington Square, etc., New York, as well 
as illustrated jokes and sketches, and a little 
light verse. 


The Magazine of Wall Street ( New York ) 
is always in the market for good material on 
financial subjects. 


Leslie’s ( New York ) will be glad to con- 
sider photographs submitted by any camerist, 
amateur or _ professional. Contributors 
should state whether such photographs have 
been previously published ; whether they 
have been sent to any other paper; and 
whether or not they are copyrighted. Full, 
complete, and accurate descriptions should be 
sent with them. Accuracy should be the 
first consideration. The editor is also always 
ready to consider timely articles, which 
should be typewritten on one side of the 
sheet, and should not exceed 2,000 words. 


The Black Cat (Salem, Mass.) has im- 
mediate use for stories of from 1,500 to 
3,500 words, but does not want any war 
stories. 


The editors of Edison Conquest Pictures 
(1905 Times Building, New York ) are anx- 
ious to secure and will pay worth-while 
prices for motion-picture stories suitable for 
and appealing to youth as well as to maturity. 
The stories must be strong and clean, and 
the dominant notes should be the heroic and 
the triumphant. They must be wholesome, 
but red-blooded — stories in which there is 
danger and adventure and fighting toward a 
goal. No wishy-washy stories are wanted. 
Possibly just what is wanted may best be 
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shown by the early Edison Conquest pro- 
grams which are being released by Forum 
Films, Inc. Some of the features of these 
early programs are adaptations of “ The 
Half-Back,” by Ralph Henry Barbour ; 
“Kidnapped,” by Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
“Jack Ballister’s Fortunes,” by Howard 
Pyle; “The Boy Who Cried Wolf,” by 
Richard Harding Davis ; “ The Star-spangled 
Banner,” by Mary Shipman Andrews ; some 
of the Kirk Munro books, and others of a 
similar type. These books were selected, not 


because they were by Davis, or Barbour, or - 


Pyle, but because they were strong, whole- 
some, interesting pictures. In_ selecting 
stories for Edison Conquest Pictures the 
name of the author will not matter so much. 
It is the story that will count. 


oe 


With the May issue, Home Needlework 
is combined with the Modern Priscilla ( Bos- 
ton ). 


_—— + 


The Motion Picture Mail is to be discon- 
tinued, but all of its most interesting features 
will be continued in the Saturday issue of the 
New York Evening Mail. 


La Revue Beau Monde has temporarily 
suspended publication. 


The Southern Woman's Magazine, which 
for four years has been published in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., soon will move its headquarters 
to St. Louis. 


The Little Review has removed to 31 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


The Quarterly Notebook (Kansas City ) 
has suspended publication, as Mr. Fowler, 
the editor, is to give his services to the coun- 


‘try during the war. 


A new conservative quarterly, the Constitu- 
tional Review, published to combat the. ten- 
dency to interference .with constitutional gov- 
ernment which has been manifested in. the 
propaganda for the initiative, the referendum, 
and the recall, is issued under the auspices of 
the National Association for Constitutional 
Government, an organization having its head- 


quarters at 806 Colorado Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The American Cultivator has been merged 
with the Agricultural Digest, now published 
monthly in New York. 


The Delineator ( New York ) will pay $50, 
$25, and $15 for the best letters, submitted 
by June 15, telling of an outside interest in 
the life of a business woman — something 
besides her regular work, that makes life 
worth while. 


Life ( New York ) offers a prize of five 
hundred dollars for the best song for America. 
The conditions are: “No poem or song 
should be longer than twenty-four lines. It 
should be a song of modern Democracy, typi- 
fying the spirit of Liberty, Fraternity, Equal- 
ity, and the Allies. Its adaptability to be set 
to music will be a factor. By ‘best’ is meant 
its close conformity to the description just 
given, united with correct metrical rendering. 
It should be typewritten and addressed to the 
Poetry Editor of Life, 17 West 31st Street, 
New York, and the author’s name and address 
should be plainly written upon the manuscript, 
which should be accompanied by return post- 
age. Each contestant will be limited to one 
contribution. No music should accompany 
the manuscript — words alone will be con- 
sidered. Contestants are urged to’ send in 
only poems that conform to the highest stand- 
ards of metrical composition. All manu- 
scripts must be in Life office by noon of June 
18, 1917.” 


The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) offers prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for 
photographs, — “The Funniest Picture I 
Ever Took.” The contest will close June 1, 
and three dollars each will be paid for all 
pictures published that do not take a prize. 


Poetry (Chicago) announces that the 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of two hundred 
dollars, and the prize of one hundred dollars 
offered by another guarantor, will both be 
continued for its fifth year. Each will be 
awarded for a poem or group of poems pub- 
lished in Poetry from October, 1916, to Sep- 
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tember, 1917. The donor of the Levinson 
prize requests that no poet shall be con- 
sidered ineligible because of having previ- 
ously received it. 


Three prizes, amounting to $1,000, are of- 
fered by the National Arts Club, New York, 
for the best expression of American patriot- 
ism in design, poetry, and song. The club 
offers $500 for the best design of a medal 
recording the distinguished service of some 
American soldier or sailor in the present 
war ; $250 for the best American war poem, 
and $250 for the best American war song. 
‘The competition is open to all American citi- 
zens, native or naturalized, and contributors 
must send their offerings to the club’s prize 
committee at 15 Gramercy Park, New York; 
before May 23. 


Baltimore, the birthplace of “The Star- 
spangled Banner,” has offered a prize of 
$1,000 for a “national citizens’ creed” which 
embodies the ideals and beliefs of the United 
States. “As it was a little more than one 
hundred years ago, in the midst of a world 
war, that Baltimore gave the Republic a na- 
tional anthem,” says Mayor James H. Pres- 
ton, “so today, in another period of stress 
and world tumult, she hopes to help in giving 
the country a national creed, based on the 
fundamental principles of patriotism and 
good citizenship.” Competitors should hand 
in their manuscripts at the offices of the Edu- 
cational Foundation, 31 to 35 East Twenty- 
seventh street, New York. 

The Philadelphia North American and nine 
other newspapers published in different parts 
of the country have united to offer a prize of 
$1,000 for the best new national song. The 
copyright will remain with the composer, but 
the ten newspapers will publish the song the 
Sunday following the award. The country 
has been divided into ten districts correspond- 
ing to the newspapers running the contest. 
Each manuscript must be submitted to the 
local newspaper representative, and it will be 
passed upon by a local board of judges. One 
composition by these judges will be selected 
and passed on to the national board, com- 


posed of musicians of international fame, 
who will finally award the prize. No limit 
is placed upon the scope of the contest. The 
purpose is to elicit a genuine expression of 
the patriotic fervor which is appearing in a 
thousand other forms in every city and town 
of the country. A setting forth of America’s 
feeling, a poetic expression of the aspirations 
and ideals of national~spirit, is the broad 
basis from which this national anthem must 
rise. 


To song writers, professional and amateur, 
the New York Herald offers the following 
prizes for thrilling patriotic songs, marching 
songs for the men actually in the army, and 
other patriotic songs whereby those at home 
may express their love of country : (1) Gold 
medal for the best march song ( words and 
music ) ; (2) silver medal for the second 
best march song ( words and music); (3 ) 
bronze medal for the third best march song 
( words and music ) ; (4) silver cup for the 
best patriotic song ( words and music ) ; (5) 
silver trophies for the second and third best 
patriotic songs (words and music). Both 
words and music must be original. Contribu- 
tions should be addressed to the Song Con- 
test Editor, New York Herald, and the con- 
test will close June 15 at five o'clock in the 
afternoon. 


The Naples Table Association for Pro- 
moting Laboratory Research by Women of- 
fers a prize of $1,000 for the best written 
thesis by an American woman on a scientific 
subject. The prize has been offered annually 
for nine years, although occasionally it has 
not been awarded because no theses were of- 
fered of adequate merit. In April, 1911, the 
prize was named the Ellen Richards Research 
Prize. It is stipulated that any thesis offered 
in competition for the prize must embody new 
observations and new conclusions based on 
independent laboratory research work in 
biological, chemical, or physical science. 
Papers published as a whole before 1916 and 
theses presented for a Ph.D. degree are not 
eligible. Theses must be turned in before 
February 28, 1918. Women who think of 
entering the competition should send to the 
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secretary of the committee, Mrs. Ada Wing 
Mead, 283 Wayland avenue, Providence, R. L, 
for application blanks. 


Safety Engineering ( New York ) offers a 
prize of five dollars each month for the best 
article or suggestion relating to safe construc- 
tion, fire prevention, and fire extinguishment. 


The Southern Woman’s Magazine ( Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) has extended the time of its 
Idea Contest to June 1. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





George L. Catton, whose poem, “ Caught,” 
came out in Adventure for April, is a Cana- 
dian, and from his fifteenth to his twenty- 
eighth year he roamed Canada, Alaska, the 
United States, and the northern part of 
Mexico. Then his health failed, and, barely 
able to read and write, he started in to acquire 
an education. That was four years ago, and 
since then he has had contributions printed 
in Adventure, Life, Snappy Stories, the Popu- 
lar Magazine, the Argosy, the All-Story 
Weekly, the Railroad Man’s Magazine, the 
Black Cat, and Cassell’s ( London ). 


Fletcher Chenault, who wrote the story, 
“Strategy Wins,” in Collier’s for March 31, 
was secretary to the Mayor of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, until March 10, when he was sworn 
in as Chief of Police of Little Rock. Mr. 
Chenault has had one other story published, 
in the All-Story Weekly in June, 1914, but he 
expects now to have but little time for literary 
work. 


Thomas Edgelow, author of the story, “A 
Whimsical Tenderness,” in Scribner’s for 
April, was born in London in 1883, and after 
wandering for some years over most of the 
world came to British Columbia in 1912, and 
three years later settled in New York. Mr. 
Edgelow has been writing for nearly ten years. 
In 1912 Methuen, of London, published his 
novel, “It Happened in Smyrna.” Since 
coming to New York, Mr. Edgelow’s stories 
and articles have appeared in Scribner's, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Popular Magazine, 


the All-Story Weekly, Puck, the People’s 
Home Journal, Harper's Bazar, Snappy 
Stories, and other magazines. He has had 
one photoplay, “The Mysterious Mrs. M.,” 
produced, and the Vitagraph Company has 
nearly finished the making of another. 


May Emery Hall, who wrote the story, 
“The Countess’ Reincarnation,” printed in 
the Delineator for April, was before her mar- 
riage a teacher in the public schools of Provi- 
dence, R. I1., and this teaching experience has 
been reflected more or less in her writing. 
3esides being the author of two juvenile 
books, “Dutch Days,” published by Moffat, 
Yard, & Company, in 1914, and “Jan and 
Betje,” published by the Charles E. Merrill 
Company, she has assisted in the compilation 
of a series of school readers now in the press 
of the Charles E. Merrill Company. She has 
had practical articles based on her housekeep- 
ing experiences published in the Pictorial Re- 
view, the Country Gentleman, McCall's, the 
Designer, the Woman’s Magazine, the Ladies’ 
World, and the Housewife (now merged 
with Today’s ), and short stories in Young’s 
Magazine, Holland’s Magazine, and the Pic- 
torial Review. For some time Mrs. Halt 
wrote book reviews regularly for the Literary 
Digest, and in the recent review contest of 
the Houghton Mifflin Company, suggested by 
Eleanor Porter’s book, “ Just David,” she won 
the first prize. 


F. Gregory Hartswick, whose poems, “ The 
White Gods” and “ Elegy Written at a Coun- 
try Club,” were printed in the April Century 
in its “In Lighter Vein” department, is a son 
of Mrs. Jennie Betts Hartswick, whose liter- 
ary work has made her name familiar, and for 
a year and a half has been assistant editor of 
Judge. Mr. Hartswick was born in Pennsyl- 
vania twenty-five years ago. He attended 
Yale College and did some writing while 
there. He has had one short story: published 
in Harper's Weekly, and has contributed a 
number of verses to various magazines. 


Charles C. Jones, who had a poem, “ World 
Wanderers,” in Adventure for March, is a 
native of Missouri and a resident of Kansas 
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City. He has written more or less since he 
was about thirteen years old, but he did not 
take up writing seriously until he was twenty- 
two. In the meantime he learned the elec- 
trical business and in construction work trav- 
eled practically over the United States, going 
into Canada and Mexico, as well. Then he 
began to write verses for the newspapers, 
mostly for New York~and Chicago papers. 
Most of this work, with the storiettes in news- 
paper style that went with it, was nameless, 
but Mr. Jones has had contributions in 
Harper’s Magazine, Collier’s, the Smart Set, 
Munsey’s, the Popular Magazine, Ainslee’s, 
the Woman’s Home Companion, the Deline- 
ator, Adventure, Life, Judge, Puck, and other 
publications. 


Theodore S. Solomons, who wrote the story, 
“He Smile, He Go to Sleep,” in Adventure 
for April, has been a newspaper man, a 
mountain explorer, and an Alaska veteran. 
While in Alaska he applied his hand to prac- 
tically everything, out of doors and in. He 
was running a saw mill in the Yosemite coun- 
try when the announcement of a Collier’s 
prize competition caught his eye, and it oc- 
curred to him to try fiction, that being about 
the only form of writing that he hadn't al- 
ready tried his hand at. The result was his 
first Eskimo story, entitled “The Eskimo 
Messenger.” Miss Roseboro regretted its un- 
necessary introduction which excluded it from 
the small list that went to the final judges, 
but Collier’s bought it, and when it appeared 
Mr. Solomons got all sorts of letters and 
communications, and the Collier people wrote 
that the story was one of the best things of 
its kind that they had ever published. The 
story, “He Smile, He Go to Sleep,” is one 
of a number of Arctic ocean stories, usually 
featuring Eskimos in their relations with 
white people (Mr. Solomons thinks the 
magazines do not like all-Eskimo tales ). 
The main incident is fact — a mail-carrier 
lost his life by chasing one of his mittens in 
a blizzard. 


Charles T. White, who wrote the story, 
“The Dempsey Cow,” in the Youth’s Com- 
panion for March 22, is a Presbyterian clergy- 


‘books, while another is well under way. 


man, but for the past twelve years he has de- 
voted most of his time to literary work of one 
kind or another. The great bulk of it has 
been stories, serials, and practical articles for 
the various denominational boards in the 
United States and Canada. His first story 
for the Youth’s Companion, “ A Bag of Dried 
Apples,” was published in 1909. Many others 
have appeared since, nearly all dealing with 
farm and country life forty-or fifty years ago. 
He has also done considerable editorial work 
on the Youth’s Companion, quite often fur- 
nishing the religious, or “ sixth-page,” edi- 
torial. Articles of his have appeared in the 
Christian Endeavor World, the Congregation- 
alist, the National Magazine, and the Atlantic 
Monthly, and he is an editorial writer on East 
and West, Toronto. 


H. C. Witwer, whose novel, “ Big Game,” 
was a feature of the February Short Stories, 
and whose story, “Cutey and the Beast,” ap- 
pears in the American Magazine for May, 
was born in Athens, Penn., but grew up in 
Philadelphia. His stories first began to ap- 
pear in the Popular Magazine, Snappy Stories, 
the All-Story, and the Parisienne in 1915, and 
since then he has had stories printed in the 
American, McClure’s, the Saturday Evening 
Post, Young’s Magazine, and Short Stories. 


+ 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Barr. — Amelia E. Barr celebrated her 
eighty-seventh birthday March 29 at her home 
in Richmond Hill. While Mrs. Barr has 
lived many years more than the average, she 
is still mentally young and physically alert, 
and in appearance belies the age which the 
records show to be hers. Each working day 
finds her busy writing for from eight to nine 
hours, and this year she has more than lived 
up to her record by producing two complete 
She 
is also busy planning books for the future. 

“ Hard work is life’s greatest blessing,” said 
Mrs. Barr, “and neither age nor infirmity 
should be permitted to interfere with as much 
work as one’s physical equipment permits. I 
consider writing, the art of creating, one of 
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life’s greatest blessings. I am a _ spiritual 
woman, and that keeps me young. The body 
decays, but the spirit lives on. 

“For nearly sixty years I have made my 
living out of an inkwell, and in that time I 
have written seventy-seven books. I have 
also written hundreds of short stories, edi- 
torial articles, and articles on various topics 
for the newspapers and magazines, and in this 
work I have used three names — ‘ Mary 
Barr,’ ‘Lily Barr,’ and ‘Amelia Barr’ — just 
so that the newspapers wouldn't have so 
much of the same name in their columns.” 

Mrs. Barr passed the early part of her life 
in comparative obscurity, and it was not un- 
til she was fifty years old that her first novel 
made its appearance. She was born in Ulver- 
ston, Lancashire, England, and was named 
Amelia Huddleston. At the age of nineteen 
she married Robert Barr, a young Scotch 
mill owner, and it was due to financial re- 
verses that the couple decided to make Amer- 
ica their home. 

Mrs. Barr is a great dreamer, and intends 
to write a book on dreams and dreamers. It 
was a dream that dissuaded her from going 
to India and to make America her home in 
1853. Here she settled in Chicago, at that 
time a little city. A .boarding school was 
opened which proved successful, but Mrs. 
Barr had to leave the city because the climate 
did not agree with her. The family then 
moved to Memphis, and later to Galveston 
and Austin. After the Civil War they re- 
turned to Galveston, and it was in that city, 
in 1867, that a yellow fever epidemic sepa- 
rated Mrs. Barr from her life partner and 
also caused the death of three of her children 

It was not until 1870 that Mrs. Barr first 
seriously considered writing as a profession. 
A chance was offered on the Christian Union, 
published in New York City by Henry Ward 
Beecher, and she hurried to New York with 
the remaining members of her family to ac- 
cept it. Her work here attracted attention 


and led to an acquaintance with many lead- 
ing literary men of the day, and, what was 
more important to her, such publishers as 
Robert Bonner and the Harpers. 
which confined her to her home caused her 


An illness 


to elaborate a short story into a novel, and 
the result was her first book, “ Jan Vedder's 
Wife.” 

Most of her famous characters were cre- 
ated in her former home, Cherry Croft, at 
Cornwall, overlooking the Hudson. There 
she lived for more than thirty years. Her 
residence in Richmond Hill dates back two 
years. Mrs. Barr is a woman of many in- 
tellectual interests, and these she takes a keen 
delight in weaving into her books. In the 
year just passed she has worked on three 
books, and two of these have been published. 
The first, “Profit and Loss,” was written 
primarily for young men, the author's brief 
preface stating “To the young men I know, 
and to the young men I do not know.” Mrs. 
Barr went to the mining region of Yorkshire 
for her second story, published under the 
name of “ Joan.” : 

Despite her alertness Mrs. Barr rarely 
visits New York City, and this year she has 
been here only once. Her home is a large, 
roomy cottage, and she derives most of her 
pleasure from developing her characters. — 
New York Times. 


Burroughs. — John Burroughs at eighty -- 
ruddy and hearty, erect and nimble, there is 
no sign of age aboit the man save the white- 
ness of his hair and beard and the wisdom 
in his eyes. He took me into his study, a 
charming little cabin made of logs. It is cosy 
and comfortable, with tan-tinted plaster 
walls, bookcases at the back and windows on 
two sides looking down on the Hudson. An 
enormous stone fireplace almost covered the 
fourth wall, and a few logs were smouldering 
away companionably as we sat down to 
talk. . 

I asked Mr. Burroughs if he had done 
much work this last year. 

“TI have done more literary work this year 
than in any year of my whole life. 
to me and I just wrote. 
or burn the midnight oil. I don’t draw on 
the future. I chop wood and work in the 
garden to keep well. I don’t use tobacco or 
drink any stimulants. I work three hours in 
the morning, from nine until twelve, and the 
rest of the day I spend in the open air. 


It came 
I never overwork, 
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“Emerson was the inspiration of my 
youth ; Bergson is the inspiration of my old 
age. Bergson is a modest man who has a 
great mind. He has a wonderful mind and 
spirit, and he can write! I have only read 
his works in English. An author must have 
a creepy feeling when he sees a translation 
of his work. I am sensitive about style. 
Emerson said, ‘Cut Montaigne’s sentences 
and they will bleed.’ Mine wouldn't bleed, 
but they would ache a little bit,” smiled Mr. 
Burroughs. “A man’s style is part of him- 
self. Well, I have been writing for a num- 
ber of years, and I thought last year would 
be the last, but I shall bring out a new boox 
this year — a collection of nature and specu- 
lative essays.” — New York Times. 

Kipling. — William W. Ellsworth, for 
many years secretary and later president of 
the Century Publishing Company, says that 
one day when Kipling was calling at the Cen- 
tury office he told Mary Mapes Dodge, then 
editor of St. Nicholas, a story of life in the 
wilds of India. She asked him to write it 
for her. “I have never written for children,” 
he said modestly. He wrote the story and it 
became the first of the Jungle Series. — John 
D. Barry, in the Boston Journal. 





ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 








[In this department will be printed articles on 
the theory and practice of advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pért. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass. ] 





ADJECTIVES. 


When the novice has arrived at some pro- 
ficiency in beginning an advertisement, it is 
time for him to give some attention to the 
body of it — the structure. 

Clean, expressive, close-clipped writing 
comes only of patient practice. All writing is 
a hunt for the right word — a terrific struggle 
for the selection of the shortest and fittest. 
There are many words in the language which 
mean next to nothing. Few adjectives are 





needed in describing goods — or anything 
else, for that matter. Adjectives are aris- 
tocrats in the word kingdom, and in twos and 
threes give a story force that is just beyond 
anything that can be obtained with humble 
little working nouns and verbs ; but unless 
the novice is wary, adjectives will dazzle him 
with glitter and pompous length, and fill every 
crevice of his advertising story with idle 
words — dukes and marquises. “ Wonder- 
ful,” “grand,” “ extra-special,” “ beautiful,” 
“ unparalleled,” “superb,” “sumptuous,” “ fas- 
cinating,” “unrivaled” — words like these 
not only are hackneyed, but they mean 
nothing definite, and set too high a standard 
for the advertiser to live up to. Even “ ele- 
gant” and “valuable” can be replaced with 
words of less showiness — “neat,” “ rich,” 
“dainty,” “sensible,” “comfortable,” “ last- 
ing,” and the like. Adjectives are mostly 
sound and color. 

The best writing for advertising stories is 
that which comes nearest to reproducing the 
natural speaking tone on paper. It is by no 
means an easy thing to get the knack of 

mnie expression. All writing is more a mat- 
ter of leaving out things than of putting them 
in, but the novice seems loath to believe it. 
He will hunt diligently for long words, and 
having set them down in long, ill-arranged 
sentences will send them off to the printer 
with the most sublime faith in their beauty. 
He may write a hundred advertisements be- 
fore he convinces himself that the blue pen- 
cil is his most valuable tool. No one else can 
ever convince him, so it is better for him to 
work out his own methods and _ salvation. 
None of his hundred practice-advertisements 
ought to be printed ; but after they have been 
written and burned, he should have ceased to 
be a novice. The hundredth story should have 


gained wonderfully in brevity and strength 
and point. 


INTRODUCTIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


It is understood that no man is thoroughly 
familiar with pins, needles, pianos, boots, car- 
riages, candy, chloroform, and coal. It would 
be impossible for any person to carry within 
his brain complete information regarding 
It is possible, 


every line of salable goods. 
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and decidedly important, however, for one 
to be able to obtain desired information on 
many subjects at a moment's notice. The best 
way is. to start a collection of matters per- 
taining to these subjects. When you read an 
advertisement relating to any one of them, cut 
it out and file it for future reference, particu- 
larly if it carries a description of the goods 
it advertises. 

Collect these different announcements from 
every source at your command, and file clip- 
pings of articles relating to the matters in 
question. Then, when you have need for in- 
formation on any subject you may find that 
you have it at your fingers’ ends — at least, 
in the advertisements you have filed you have 
the thought, the inspiration for the advertise- 
ment you are going to write — the text you 
may adapt for your purposes, but not steal 
outright. One head-line may suggest a text 
— one introduction may suggest another ad- 
vertisement. Some one line or phrase may 
prove the inspiration for a different subject. 

It is not what we know, or what we read, 
that makes us wise ; it is what we remember 
This collection is to the advertising man what 
a lawyer’s library, digests, and commentaries 
are to him ; or what a collection of medical 
works on surgery, physiology, and the pathol- 
ogy of diseases in general are to the active 
physician. He knows where to look for what 
he wants. : 

Originality is not a creation of ideas, but 
simply the utilization of them in a proper and 
profitable way — a clever adaptation of every- 
thing and anything we hear. For instance, 
we hear a man say in the course of conversa- 
tion: “It will all come out in the wash.” 
This expression immediately suggests the 
laundry. It may be worth while to make a 
note of it. 

Never state an untruth, however slight, in 
your advertisement. A lie may pull today, but 
think how many people will be calling Smith 
a liar tomorrow, and think how many days 
of truth-telling it will take to overcome that 
bad impression. 

After you have written your story, go over 
it and cut out all the unnecessary parts. Then 
select the size of type, ( making it as large as 


you can afford, so that it can be easily read ) 
and, after that, give the advertisement plenty 
of room in the paper. There are hundreds of 
good advertisements spoiled by not having 
room to swing the idea. Do not crowd the 


advertisements — show what you have to say. 
Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


Boston, Mass. 





BOOK REVIEWS, 


Wesster’s Cotieciate Dictionary. Thin paper edi- 
tion de luxe. 1,222 pp. Full seal, gilt edge, in- 
dexed, $5.00. Springfield: G. & C. Merriam Co. 
1917. 

This is the latest abridgement of Webster's 
“International Dictionary” — a handy vol- 
ume admirably adapted for desk use. Al- 
though the book is of convenient size, it has 
more than twelve hundred pages printed on 
thin paper, with a vocabulary of more than 
100,000 words and phrases, selected to meet 
the needs of ordinary use. Never before has 
so large a vocabulary been included in a book 
of this size. With the thickness of the vol- 
ume reduced by the use of Bible paper to less 
than an inch and a half and the weight to two 
and a half pounds, the book is so light that 
it can be used without effort, and its vocab- 
ulary is so full that in most cases no further 
reference is necessary. There are more than 
1,700 illustrations in the book, and many brief 
citations to illustrate and make clear the 
meaning and application of the definitions. 
The work is an authority on spelling, pronun- 
ciation, and etymology, while its definitions 
are distinguished by the lucidity and accuracy 
which have made Webster’s dictionaries fa- 
mous. Idiomatic phrases are included in 
large numbers, and synonyms are fully 
treated. The appendix includes a vocabulary 
of rhymes, a Scottish glossary, pronouncing 
dictionaries of geographical and biographical 
names, lists of English Christian names and 
foreign words and phrases and abbreviations, 
with rules for punctuation and instruction 
about the preparation of copy for the press. 
There are three editions of the book, the 
price of the edition bound in art canvas being 
$3.50. The full seal edition, with gilt edges 
and a thumb index, is a very handsome book. 
This is just the dictionary writers need, and 
every writer should have a copy, on his desk. 
Our Frietp anp Forest Trees. By Maud Going. 

Illustrated. 222 pp. Cloth, $1.s0, met. Chicago : 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 1916. 

Beginning with a chapter on fruits and 
seeds, adapted to the needs of pupils in 
schools that in the fall, Miss Going con- 
tinues with chapters on Some Troubles of 
the Trees, In the Mid-winter Forest, A Study 
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of Winter Branches, and The Woods, the 
River, and the Rain, and then goes on with 
chapters treating of general subjects con- 
nected with forestry, such as forest fires, the 
national forests, and the forester and his 
work. The second half of the book is de- 
voted to the structure and growth of trees, 
and tells in the most interesting way about 
the ascent of sap, the living trunk and 
branches, buds, blossoming, and leaves. Miss 
Going writes as a lover of nature, avoiding 
technical and scientific terms, and she has 
made a charming and instructive book. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe Writer. ] 


Stanparps. Third Paper (V and VI — The Inner 
Life and The Cause of Arts and Letters). W. C. 
Brownell. Scribner’s for May. 

Henry Sypnor Harrison as “ F, P. A.” Sees Him, 
With portrait. American for May. 

Irvin S. Coss, Kentucky GentTLeman. Robert H. 
Davis. American Magazine for May. 

Are THE Movies A MENACE TO THE Drama ? 
rent Opinion for May. 

Trisutes TO Mr. Howe ts, at E1cury. 
trait. Current Opinion for May. 

Bap AutHors More Tuan Bap «Actors ARE Mar- 
RING THE Puotopray. Current Opinion for May. 

Carriz Jacoss Bonn, Sonc Writer. Fra for May. 

GLEANINGS IN THE BrisLioGRaPHY OF Poe. Killis 
Campbell. Modern Language Notes for May. 

An Honor Rott or Stories anp THEIR WRITERS. 
With portraits of John A. Moroso, Brevard Mays 
Connor, Mary Woodson Shippey, Beth Slater Whit- 
son, Anna Brown Onstott, Grace G. Bostwick, 
Frances Aymar Mathews, Ada Jack Carver, and 
Helen Topping Miller. Southern Woman’s Magazine 
for May. 

“ Annie Laurig.” 
for May. 

TRAILING Mark Twatn TuHrovucn Hawalir. 
trated. Mildred Leo Clemens. Sunset for May. 

Joun Burrovucus — Tue Seer or Woopcuuck 
Lopez. Illustrated. Mary R. Parkman. St. Nicholas 
for April. 

An ANALYSIS OF FICTION IN THE UNITED Srartgs, 
1911-1916. Fred E. Woodward. Bookman for April. 

A New Orrtnopoxy 1n Fiction. Louise Maunsell 
Field. Bookman for April. 

Writinc Down or Up To tHe Pustic. Clayton 
Hamilton. Bookman for April. ‘ 

Tae Vitiace or Synpicate Revisitep. James L. 
Ford. Bookman for April. 

James B. Henpryx. With frontispiece portrait 
Book News Monthly for April. 


Cur- 


With por- 


Theodore A. Hoeck. Delineator 


Illus- 


Henry Sypnor Harrison. Garnett Laidlaw Eskew. 
Book News Monthly for April. 

Joun Rotanp (Dr. Oliver). With portrait. Lucy 
Meacham Thruston. Book News Monthly for April. 

Forrest Rerp. With portrait. Book News 
Monthly for April. 

A Mrssourr Noveutst (J. Breckenridge Ellis ). 
Book News Monthly for April. 

Crarence Hawkes. Book News Monthly for April. 

Tue Enciisn Novet 1n THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
IV. — Charles Dickens. Raoul de Beaucrispin. Bovk 
News Monthly for April. 

Josern Larne Waves. With portrait. 
son. Book News Monthly for April. 

MarcGaret SHERWOOD. With portrait. 
Monthly for April. 

Lorp Dunsany, Dreamer. Emma Garrett Boyd. 
Forum for April. 

VERNER VON Herpenstam. Svea Bernhard. Poetry 
for April. 

A Prostem 1n Prosopy (“the new poetry”). 
Mary Hall Leonard. Poetry Journal for April. 

Tue Literary Stupy or THE Bistz. W. R. 
Humphreys. English Journal for April. 

Journatism — A Weapon For Democracy. WNa- 
tional Printer-Journalist for April. 

Service To ALL DEPARTMENTS OF THE NEWSPAPER. 
National Printer-Journalist for April. 

Joun Burrovucus as A Farm Boy. 
American Motherhood for April. 

Gettinc MEANING IN A Picture. — II. 
Claudy. Photo-Era for April. 

Samuet Harpen Cuurcu. 
graphic Magazine for April. 

Lire Story or Lipa A. CHURCHILL. 
April. 

Some THovcuts Upon Epirtors. 
Author ( London ) for April. 
* Tue Taree Bases or Poetry: A Stupy or Enc- 
tisH Verse. Kenneth Morris. Theosophical Path 
for February. 

Two UNESSENTIALS IN Poetry. Summerfield Bald- 
win. Poetry Review for February. 

Tue Eruics or Hanpiinc News. Guy W. Hardy. 
National Printer-Journalist for February. 

JournaLism at Onto Srate University. Bert 
Chambers. National Printer-Journalist for March. 

Tue Cotumsia ScHoot OF JOURNALISM AND THE 
Arts. John Thompson. Art World for March. 

THREE THEORISTS OF THE THEATRE. I. — Professor 
Brander Matthews. Art World for March. 

Wititram Dean Howetts, Master CrarrsMan. 
With portrait. Hamlin Garland. Art World for 
March. 

Evizaseta Deyzans. With frontispiece portrait. 
Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for April 1. 

Perropicats. Edmund G. Gress. American Printer 
for April s. 

A Pusrisner’s Ipzas on NewsPpaPerR MANAGEMENT. 
Joseph Blethen. American Printer for April 20. 

A Printer Boy anp “THe Star-sPanctep Ban- 
ner.” Edmund G. Gress. American Printer for 
April 20. 


Robb Law- 


Book News 


Clara Barrus. 
eG 
With portrait. Phono- 


Nautilus for 


Herbert Mace. 
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ROMANTICISM AND THE LittLe THEATRES. William 
Haynes. Dial for April 19. 
Tue Process oF Poesy. 
for April 7. 

Lorp Duwnsany’s Pecutiar Genius. With portrait. 
Montrose J. Moses. Bellman for April 14. 

An Irish Writer oF One-act Priays ( Lord Dun- 
sany ). With portrait. Literary Digest for March 31. 

Tue Hycriene or Type. Literary Digest for April 
28. 

New Ipeat FoR PLAYWRIGHTS. 
Dramatic Mirror for April 21. 

A Son oF tHE Mippte Borper. — II. Hamlin Gar- 
Collier’s for April 21. 
Outlook for May 2. 


J. A. Callender. Bellman 


Stephen F. Austin. 


land. Illustrated. 
Srr Francis BurNanp. 





——— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Authors’ League of America has 
adopted a resolution appropriating $100 for 
the initial expenses of establishing an employ- 
ment bureau for the use of all literary work- 
ers, whether members or non-members, and 
including newspaper reporters and editors as 
well as those attached to magazines. The 
league has elected officers as follows: Rex 
Beach, president ; Theodore Roosevelt, vice- 
president ; Booth Tarkington, Augustus 
Thomas, Mary Wilkins Freeman, Victor Her- 
bert, Winston Churchill, and Charles Dana 
Gibson, honorary vice-presidents ; and Eric 
Shuler, secretary and treasurer. 

Thrushwood, the home of Irving Bacheller, 
at Greenwich, Conn., was burned to the 
ground April 4, with an estimated loss of at 
least $100,000, almost wholly covered by in- 
surance, 

Eliza Calvert Hall, who is Mrs. L. C. Oben- 
chain, the wife of a Kentucky college presi- 
dent, says that “Aunt Jane of Kentucky” 
was rejected by twelve publishers before 
Little, Brown, & Co. accepted the story. It 
is now selling in its twenty-second edition. 

How to avoid pitfalls of inaccuracy in the 
study and use of statistics is discussed in a 
pamphlet on “Methods of Investigation in 
Social and Health Problems,” issued by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

“Matthew Arnold, How to Know Him,” 
by Stuart P. Sherman, is published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


“Thomas Hardy : A Study of the Wessex 
Novels,” by H. C. Duffin ( Longmans, Green, 
& Co.), makes no claim to be a compre- 
hensive study of Hardy’s work, but confines 
itself to his novels. 

“Will Carleton: A Biographical Study,” 
by A. Elwood Corning, is announced. Mr. 
Corning was an editorial associate of Mr. 
Carleton, and the book has been written from 
original material. 

“George Edward Woodberry, a Study of 
His Poetry,” by Louis V. Ledoux, is pub- 
lished by the Poetry Review Company. 

“English Essayists,” by William Hawley 
Davis ( Richard G. Badger ), includes studies 
of important writers of essays from Mon- 
taigne to Stevenson, with examples of their 
work. 

“The Story of the Sun,” by Frank M. 
O’Brien, serial publication of which begins in 
Munsey’s Magazine for May, is to tell the 
history of the New York Sun. 

The May Century has a chapter from the 
uncompleted autobiography of Professor 
Hugo Munsterberg. 

The Overland Monthly for May is a Jack 
London number, with contributions fron 
California authors and others who knew Lon- 
don well. 

William B, Howland, publisher of the Inde- 
pendent, left an estate valued at more than 
$30,000. 

Edmund Mitchell died in New York March 
31, aged fifty-six. 

General Lloyd S. Bryce died in New York 
April 2, aged sixty-five. 

Robert Murray Gilchrist died at Sheffield, 
England, April 4, aged forty-nine. 

Dr. William Henry Winslow died in Rox- 
bury, Mass., April 8, aged seventy-seven. 

Dr. Ludwig Lazare Zamenhof, author of 
Esperanto, died at Warsaw April 15, aged 
fifty-eight. 

Sir Francis Cowley Burnand died at Rams- 
gate, England, April 21, aged eighty years. 

John Howard Brown died in Brooklyn 
April 22, aged seventy-six. 

















offers to you the advice, experience, and 

assistance of men who by spccialized 

training and practice know the “Art and 

Science of Selling.” 

First: For the schooling and training 
of men and women in advertising and 
personal salesmanship. (Specta/ Book- 
det.) 

Second: For handling your advertising 
campaign and linking it up with your 
sales force, 

Third: For britging your advertising 
print up to iy efficiency. 

‘Foarth: For keeping track of the rou- 
tine transactions Of making sales and 
avoiding extra supervision. 

Fifth ; For producing, distributing, and 
displaying yoods. 

Sixth: For securing a dependable sell- 
ing organization. 

Your interests are our interests, and we. are 

ready at all times to gite your communications 

prompt and careful personal attention. 


MORGAN'S SELLING SERVICE Inc. 


7 Water Street Boston, Mass. 
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ier POEMS 


PUBLISH 723 2925... 


The Cost is small for limited edi- 
tions. We have Monotypes, which 
produce better-looking work than 
hand composition; at less cost. If 
wished,. we will criticise and 
revise MSS. at mo extra charge, 
making a specialty of revising 
poems. . IlluStrations furnished. 
Write fully for advice and terms to 


S. V. PUBLISHING CO., 








Spring Valley, Wis. 
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